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NARRATIVE. 


nation, of rescuing himself and his fellow-suffer- 
ers, or perishing in the attempt. He disappeared 
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From the London Sailor’s Magazine. 


COURAGEOUS PRESENCE OF 
SHIPWRECK., 


The following narrative exemplifies in a most 
striking manner the commanding sway which a 
bold and daring spirit exercises over the energies 


of its fellow men in the hour of peril; 


cital may serve to hold forth a noble example of 


resolution in the time of danger. 


On the 2nd of June 1816, the Archduke Charles 
transport sailed from Quebec for Halifax, having 
on board six companies of the Royal Nova-Scotia 
regiment, consisting of 11 officers and the staff 
ofthe regiment, 200 men, and 48 women and 
The former part of the voyage was 
prosperous; the vessel had been ten days at sea, 
and was approaching the place of her destination. 
On the evening of the 12th of June, a dense fog 
from north-east to south-west. 
harles was then in the tract of 
the homeward-bound West Indiamen, and, as is 
usual in such cases, every precaution was taken 
to prevent the danger of a collision with other 
ships during the continuance of the darkness. 
A dead silence was preserved by all on board, in 
order to give the greater effect to the blast of the 
bugle, or sound of the drum, which at regular 
intervals alternately broke the stillness, convey- 
ing to other vessels which might happen to be 
within hearing, intimation of the approach of the 
ship. In this manner passed several hours of deep 
h those on board whose duty 
did not require their presence on deck retired to 
their berths, in anxious expectation of the morn- 
ing’s dawn; that morning, which they hoped 
would see them safely anchored in the port for 
which they were steering, but which many were 
fated to- behold as the last of their mortal exis- 
tence. Between the hours of twelve and one, the } j 
yéssel struck. The shock was violent; in a mo- 
ment, men, women, and children, hurried upon 
deck. Horror was depicted upon every counte- 


children. 


arose, stretchin: 
The Archduke 


solicitude. At le 


from the view of his companions and all gave him 
up for lost; the word was passed,that Lieut. Stewart 
and two men (who were washed off the deck) had 
perished. As the day advanced, the atmosphere 
became clearer, and. Lieut. Stewart was seen 
on the rock, waving his regimental cap to those 
who remained on board. This sight inspired them 
with new vigor, and a sailor, after two or three 
ineffectual attempts, succeeded in joining Lieut. 
Stewart with another rope, By this means, a 
communication was open with the rock, by which 
the men were hastening from the wreck, while the 
jolly-boat (the only one that had escaped destruc- 
tion) was actively employed in saving the women 
and children. any perished in the attempt to 
reach the rock, for the swell had not abated, and 
their bodies were thrown up a sad spectacle to 
the survivers. At length there was not a single 
individual remaining onthe wreck. The unfor- 
tunate beings who had found a shelter on the rock, 
soon discovered that they had protracted their pe- 
riod of suffering, for the footing which they had 
gained was on a sunken rock, which would soon 
be overflowed by the rising of the tide, and a pe- 
riod be thus put at once to their sufferings, unless 
they could quickly find a refuge. This seemed 
impossible, for within the limits to which the fog 
confined their vision, nought appeared but the ra- 
ging sea, roaring, as if for the prey which had 
been snatched from its jaws. The jolly-boat was 
at hand, and in sending her in search of land or a 
safer place of refuge, no time was to be lost, for 
the sea was gaining fast upon them. The boat 
was despatched, and when it disappeared in the 
fog, the feelings of those who were left behind can 
scarcely be imagined, much less described. All 
eyes were strained towards the point at which she 
had been lost sight of, and after an interval of 
intense anxiety she was at length seen to be return- 
The crew reported, that at a short distance 
there was a rock whose surface being above high 
water mark, promised a temporary safety. e 
boat was instantly engaged with all possible ac- 
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and the re- 


nance; even the oldest of the seamen quailed, for yivity in conveying as many as it would hold. 


the people had scarcely time to reach the upper 


deck when the vessel began to fill. 


not within sight of land, and even if the coast had 
been nearer, the density of the fog would have 
In this situation, it 
isnot to be wondered at, if the stoutest hearts 
The sea ran tremendously 
high, and so frequently washed over the deck, that 
every attempt to lighten the vessel by cutting 
away the masts was found unavailing. For the 
remainder of the night the darkness rendered it 
impossible for those on board to know the exact 
nature of their situation, and every individual ex- 
erted himself to the utmost to retain his hold of 


prevented its being visible. 


sickened with terror. 


the wreck. 


As the morning dawned, the fog partially clear- 
ed away, and the sufferers beheld the top of a 
tock at a short distance; but between it and the 
wreck there was a gulf, across which the heavy 
swell seemed to render the idea of passing an ut- 
ter impossibility. The waves ran mountains high. 
It was at this perilous moment that the hopes of 
all pointed to the rock as the only means of attain- 
Each individual 
seemed to shrink from incurring the risk of death, 
in the attempt to gain the wished-for point. Lieut. 
Charles Stewart, of the Grenadier Company, at 
length nerved himself to the enterprise. He se- 
cured the end of a rope round his waist, and 
threw himself overboard with the heroic determi- 


ing a chance of ultimate rescue. 


The women and children were first removed, and 
while the officers were departing, the time occu- 
pied by each voyage served to show to the men, 
that it would be impossible to remove many more 
before the rising of the sea would wash away all 
those who were upon the rock. This was the 
state of affairs, when the boat returned as was ex- 
pected for her last freight, for the sea had nearly 
risen as high as the surface on which the unfortu- 
nate men were standing. A simultaneous rush 
was made for the spot on which the boat would 
touch. The commanding officer had left the rock 
—a few of the officers remained; and among these 
was Lieut. Stewart, by whose gallant self-devo- 
tion the crew and passengers had been enabled to 
quit the wreck. e had lain down on the rock 
exhausted by his previous efforts; but at this mo- 
ment he felt the necessity of setting to the men 
an example of resolution, in which alone, under 
Divine Providence, lay their only hope of relief 
from the perils by which they were surrounded. 
His former conduct, which was known to the men, 
had acquired for him that degree of respect which 
induced them to listen to him. He represented 
to them in plain and energetic language, that the 
only method of communicating with the land was 
by means of the boat; but that if she were lost, 
they must all inevitably perish, while on the other 
hand, in her safety was their only chance of rescue. 
He knew they would remember that they were 
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British sailors. He declared his resolution to 
stand by them, and share their fate; that he would 
be the last man to quit the rock; while this 
was his determination, where was the man who 
would forget himself so far as to dare to stir one 
step? The effect of Lieut. Stewart’s example 
was electric. The men.seemed to lose sight of 
their sufferings and to be actuated by one spirit of 
heroism and self-devotion. The boat conveyed 
away the remaining officers, excepting Lieut. 
Stewart. The enthusiasm of the moment how- 
ever subsided with the departure of the boat, and 
the situation of the wretched beings, marked as 
it were for destruction, grew momentarily more 
perilous. The fog increasing shut out the light 
of the sun. The biting north-east blast added to 
the severity of the cold, which was still further in- 
creased by the breaking of the surf over the men. 
They lay huddled together for warmth. As may 
naturally be supposed, but little communication 
was held among them, each seemed intently re- 
flecting upon that dissolution which seemed inev- 
itable. e water gained upon them, and at 
length, so high did the tide rise, that the men were 
forced to stand as closely together, as if forming 
a solid square. ’ 

It was now noon day, but the fog continued as 
dense as ever, and the rain fell in torrents. Their 
sufferings at length rose to such a pitch, that 
there was scarcely one among these miserable 
men who did not wish for death as a release. One 
of the serjeants in’ the course of the morning 
picked up a button which —_ the os of the 
69th regiment, some men i perished 
on this very rock about 20 years previously, hav- 
ing suffered shipwreck. Lieut. Stewart, with a 
degree of prudence and foresight which under the 
circumstances of his situation would seem almost 
miraculous, strictly — the serjeant to con- 
ceal this circumstance from his fellow soldiers, 
for a knowledge of it would only have aggravated: 
their horrors, and might probably have driven 
them to desperation. Whi le thus ewaiting their 
end, with a resignation scarcely paralleled, a be 
appeared breaking the line of fog; the men cou 
at first hardly believe their senses, and when the 
ship became clearly visible, the burst of joyful 
exultation beggars description. They were snatch+ 
ed by the overruling hand of Divine mercy, from 
what to’them appeared inevitable destruction, and 
in proportion to their former despair was their 
present joy. The effects of Lieut. Stewart’s fore- 
sight and prudence soon became apparent. The 
boat, after conveying the last or, t to the sec- 
ond rock, proceeded in search of land, giving up 
the unfortunate men on the sunken rock as over- 
whelmed in the deep. The boat soon came in 
sight of two vessels, one of which immediately 
proceeded to the rescue of those on thesecond rock, 
while the other went in search of Lieut. Stewart’s 
party, with scarcely any hope of finding even one of 
them alive. But that God who worketh in secret 
had otherwise ordained; the wind blowing from 
the north-east, though it aggravated their suffer-"" 
ings for a time, saved them from a watery grave. 
Had it blown from any other quarter, the tide 
would have risen to its usual height, and the 
must have perished. Thegsurvivers we alt 
safely landed at Halifax. 


: RELIGIOUS DREAMS. 
A man applied to the Rev. Rowland Hill fox 
admission to his church and began to give an a¢- 
count of his experience by relating a dre 
‘* We will tell you,” said Mr. Hill, ‘‘ what 
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think of your dream;,after we have seen how you 
go on wher you are awake.” 
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love. This, with the sweet refreshing from the 
Lord, shone, so bright in my countenance, as to 
lead some of my scholars to conjecture what was 
going on in my heart. I mentioned nothing of the 
subject till the intermission. I then invited the 
scholars to return in ten minutes, telling them 
that [had good news to relate to them, such as 
filled me with unspeakable joy. When the ten 
minutes had expired, to my joy and surprise, every 
scholar, who had arrived at years of. discretion, 
was present. When I entered, what a picture did 
I behold! The house was silent as that ofedeath. 
The stout-hearted young men turned pale. I 
began in the most familiar manner to relate 
what I thought I had just discovered; that noth- 
ing short of the almighty power of God was 
able to effect this change in my views and feelings. 
I gave them an account of what I supposed to be 
the workings of divine grace in my heart, and used 
several arguments to urge them to the immedi- 
ate work of repentance. I endeavored to commu- 
nicate the joys I then felt. Not all the honors of 
an applauding world could bear any comparison 
with the happiness, the peace, the serenity, that 
filled my heart. It soon appeared as though con- 
viction had fastened itself on every heart. There 
was not a dry eye in the house except mine. The 
effect produced on the minds of the scholars was 
so great that I concluded it would be desirable for 
them to retire and mourn apart for their sins. I 
left them to their choice, and after recommending 
them by prayer to a throne of divine grace, they 
left the house in a still and solemn manner, every 
wrung with its own anguish, seemingly 
every one inquiring within themselves, ‘ what must 
I do to be saved?’ Out of this company a large 
number enjoy a good hope.” =~ 
I have given Mr. N.’s own words, extracted from 
his diary. I heard many of his scholars relate 




































RELIGION. . 


[Furnished by a Layman for the Pastor's Journal.) 
CONVERSION OF A SCHOOL TEACHER. 
[The following account is taken principally from the diary 





tho forwarded it, to illustrate the usefulness of tracts.) 


‘In early youth I was taught by my parents 
‘to fear God and keep his commandments,’ and I 
viewed it indispensably necessary that I should 
become a Christian in order to enjoy happiness ina 
future state. Frequently ,under the faithful preach- 
ing of the gospel, I hate, in some measure, seen 
my situation. By readingthe Bible, funerals, and 
a great variety of unexpected occurrences, my at- 
tention has been called to the immediate work of 
repentance. A wicked heart,the fear of the scoffs 
of the vain and licentious, and the erroneous ideas 
I had of religion, together with the dread I had 
of leaving and separating myself from my beloved 
companions, with the constant renewing of the 
promise, that I would seek the one thing needful 
as soon as I became settled in life, constantly 
blinded my eyes, and hurried me along the road 
toruin. However insignificant these things may 
seem, yet they had this effect on my mind, and 
had well nigh been my ruin. But, through the 
forbearance and of God, I have been 
preserved to the present time, and have passed 
thr that season, which I ever had considered 
most favorable to obtain religion, with as few serious 
convictions as ever I had in any part of my life. 
So that I consider it a blind delusion of the arch 
adversary on the minds of youth, which persuades 
them that when settled in life they will attend to 
religion. Youth is the season most favorable for 


God and good things.” 
to hear of God and good things? 
and to love him.” ~ 
of your mother, to teach you?” 
ing me a good boy.” 


I sometimes tell stories, and disobey mother, and 


then she is forced to whip me, to make me a good 
boy.” 


wrong?” 





eng the heart to God.” 

s i ared permanently to fasten it- 

self on my until February, 1826. My atten- 

ee Te tees ac af ora i oe nepeen 
% one 0 scholars read, 

an a school cern then mpi on procrastina- 

tion, which applied to my case.” 

‘¢ The next circumstance, of note, was a tract, 
which accidentally fell in my way, that described 
hdpes, desires, and situation; and recommend- 
to me the New Testament. To this I direct- 

attention. I determined to search it through. 

a desire to learn something about religion; 
but, more especially to learn my standing in the 
sight of God.” we 

**] immediately set about the work of studying 
the Scriptures, and gave all my leisure moments 
to this object. I had not proceeded many days 
in this way before I began to feel my dependance, 
and saw that of myself I could do nothing. About 
this time I came to the resolution to attend to se- 
cret prayer, morning and evening. Here I had 
difficulties to eneounter. The etn appeared 
as brass. My thoughts like the fool’s eyes, were 
in the ends of the earth, Many were the emo- 
tions which agitated my heart for a few days. My 
mind began to appear like ‘‘the troubled sea, 
whose waters cast up mire and dirt.” 

From this time, Mr. N. began to attend prayer 
meetings and conferences. His convictions were 
deep and pungent, but there is nothing extraordi- 
nary in the account: it is the same, in substance, 
which we read in almost all conversions, in every 

clime and age,-for there is that wonderful 
similarity in religious experience, even in cases in 
which imitation appears almost impossible, which 




















j their experience, which they attributed, under 
God, to Mr. N.’s exertions with them, and the 
letters he wrote to many of them individually. A 
revival of religion soon followed, which was very 
powerful. Religion had before been very low. The 
number of pro’ rs about 40. Old dissensions 
remained in the church, and in a still greater de- 
gree in the society; but now all were done away, 
and have never since been revived. In the midst 
of the revival, a meeting was held there, which 
continued three days, and much resembled the 
rotracted meetings since so common. On the 
ast day of the meeting, about 60 united for the 
first time with the church, and sat down at the 
Lord’s table with about 500 others, who had been 
brought together, in a great degree by the fame 
of the revival, which spread in a measure, into 
neighboring towns. This was a novel sight for a 
back-country town like ours; where the popula- 
tion is very sparse, and very much divided into 
sects. More than 150 in all were the fruits of 
this revival to our own church. Though there 
were some other concurrent causes, this revival of 
religion is to be attributed, under God, to the 
ading of a part of a tract by Mr. N. 
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From the Christian Advocate and Journal. 
THE GOOD LITTLE BOY WHO THANKED 
HIS MOTHER FOR CORRECTING HIM, 
Communicated by the person who visited the little boy. 
Having been in the habit of visiting work-houses 





, L t i and hospitals on a Sunday, for the purpose of con- 

proclaims that there is one spirit. After he had| versing and praying with the sick, I had an op- 

indulged in hope, he says: portunity of witnessing many interesting cases, 
** I began to inquire, what hes produced this| among which was the following: 

2? Why is my soul, lately so ruffled, now | In the summer of 1828, I visited the London 

calm and joyful? Is this that which I have been) hospital. On one occasion, I was very much 


blindly seeking? Is this the new birth, without struck with the attention manifested ‘by a little 
which none can enter the kingdom of heaven? | boy, five years of age, towhat I said. I had been 
At the usual hour I repaired to the school-house; | speaking to a sick person on the necessity of a 
I called on a neighbor by the way and urged him| preparation for death, and seeing him so very at- 
to call on the name of Jesus while he was passing tentive, I began a conversation with him, by re- 
by. When I entered the school-house I had in marking, ‘‘ What a good little boy you have been 
my hand @ Bible, for which I had gained great ' to sit so still while 1 was talking to the sick.” 


ime SS a 


‘© O,” said he, ‘‘I like to hear you talk about 
‘* And pray,”’ said I, ‘* who taught you to love 


‘* Mother,” said he, ‘‘ taught me to. pray to God 








‘*Do you not think,” said I, ‘it was very kind 
*¢ Yes,” said he, ‘‘I love her dearly for mak- 


‘* Were you always good?” said I. 
**O no,” said he, blushing, ‘‘ not always good, 


‘* What do you think,” said I, ‘‘makes you do 


‘* Satan,” said he, ‘‘ for when I would do good, 
evil is present with me.” ‘ 

‘* Do you love your mother,’’ said’ I, ‘* when 
she whips you?” ‘ 

‘*O yes,” said he, again quoting Scripture, 
‘¢The rod and reproof give wisdom, but he that 
hateth reproof shall die.” 

‘© Who tapght yeu to quote Scripture?” -said I, 

‘* Mother taught me,” said he. 

** Can you read the Bible?” I inquired. 

‘© O yes,” he replied. 

He then, by my request, read a chapter both 
in the Old and New Testaments. I then asked 
him some questions out of the Scriptures, all of. 
which he answered very much to my surprise. 

After awhile, he asked me as follows: ‘‘ Would 
you like to hear me relate my mother’s regule-’ 
tions?” 

‘* By all means,” I replied. 

He then said, ‘‘ When I commit a fault worthy 
of correction, I am locked up in a room for half an 
hour, to consider whether I deserve punishment 
or not; but before I am left alone, my 
makes me kneel down to pray that God will con- 
vince me that I have been naughty, and to sancti- 
fy the punishment I am to receive. At the expi- 
ration of the first half hour, if 1 do not feel con- 
vinced that I am in the wrong, I am locked up 
another half hour, and so on, until I confess my 
fault, after which I am whipped according to the 


she whips me, and after it is over.” 
The mother coming in at the same time, I in- 


and she assured me it wasall,correct. She informed 
me that he was her-only -hild, and was a great 
comfort to her, and though she had seldom to put 
her rules into execution, yet she never in the 
least deviated from them, and that it was his prac- 
tice to thank her for her kindness in endeavoring 
to make him a good boy. 





Written for the Youth's Companion. 
A WICKED BOY IN PRISON, 
A LETTER TO YOUNG PEOPLE, WHO READ THE YOUTH'S 
COMPANION. 
Wertuensrietp, Conn. Fes. 7, 1832. 

My dear Young Friends.—I have some sorrow- 
ful news to tell you. I suppose it will make you 
feel sad to hear it; but I hope it will do you good. 
Where I live, I know of a boy, who is ina 
place of punishment. I will tell you why. He 
did very wickedly. He broke the 8th command- 
mént. He broke the law of his Father in Heay- 
en, and the law of the state, which is founded on 
that law. I will tell you how he came to do so. 
It was not because he was a poor ignorant boy, 
but because he was a bad boy. He had been to 
school, I suppose, as much as any of you. He 
had studied grammar, geography, history. He 
had been to a Sabbath School, too. Most as ear- 
ly as he can remember doing any thing, he used 
to take little things that wefe not his own, and 
never let any one know it. He was sent to a 
boarding school, when quite young. He carried 
a disposition to take what was not his own, oe 
with him. One day while at school, he ope 











the drawer of a school mate, and saw two six: 
in it. 







nature of the offence. My mother prays before’ 


quired into the truth of what her son had related, - 


While he looked upon the silver as it glis- — 
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he thought about taking it. Another boy 
oe if he would take one, he would take the 
other. So they divided the sixpences between 
them. When the money was missed, both denied 
their having taken it. Here you see they 
tried to cover up one sin, by Committing another. 
It shows a very wicked heart to do this. One of 
the boys felt so bad in his mind that he could not 


_ keep this covering upon his sin, which he had 


made from alie. He confessed it to his teacher, 
was sorry, and did so no more, The other boy, 
who is now in a place of punishment, had a harder 
heart. He stole, and thenlied, and after all was 
not sorry for it. He would not it. To P 
punishment he ran away from school. He trav- 
dled nearly all night, in the dark, on foot and 
alone. God saw this wicked boy in the darkness, 
put this wicked boy did not once think of God. 
When it was almost morning, he crawled into a 
barn, and slept on the hay. When he got ups 
he kept going till he came toa large city. In 
this city nobody knew him, and he knew nobody. 
Hecould hardly get any thing to eat, or any place 
tosleep in. As he lovedsin, so he sought the com- 
pany of sinners. He soon found a bad boy who 
had ran away from a good mother, and been to 
sea. That boy asked him to join him in stealing. 
He thought about it. He desired todo so. He 
was willing. He stole. But this time he could 
not escape. An officer caught him, and put him 
in jail. The judge and jury hearing what bad 
deeds he had done, sent him here to be punished. 
When I saw him first, he had irons round his 
wrists and ancles. He does not fare now, as 
well as he used to. He does not taste of any 
tea or coffee, cake or pie. He has no amuse- 
ments, nor companions. He has to rise early in 
the morning, work hard all day, and then he gets 
nothing for it. His foodis coarse. He eats and 
sleeps alone, in a little room about seven feet one 
way, and three and a half the other. a, 
table nor chair. At night, when he comes in 
from his labor, he has no fire to go to, and he 
makes his bed on the straw. He begins to feel 
very unhappy. He can’t help thinking how he 
has sinned against his Father in Heaven, and 
into,what a condition his sins have already brought 
him. Sometimes he lies awake most of the night, 
thinking about these things. 

He lately sent for me, late at night, to come and 
converse with him. I went. He felt much pain- 
edinhis heart. Large tears ran down his cheeks. 
He put his little hand through the iron grating of 
the door, and taking hold of mine, asked, ‘ O what 
shall I do to be saved?’ The other day this boy’s 
teacher, and two of his schoolmates came to see 
him. They looked very sad, and he could hardly 

His sister (for his-father and mother are 
dead) lately sent him an affectionate letter. She 
wishés him, when he is in his little room, to im- 
plore from the Lord pardon for his sins. She tells 
him that his little brother often speaks of him, and 
wonders where he is; but, that she cannot break 
his little heart by letting him know. And now, 
my young friends, I must take my leave of you, 
The boy in punishment wished me to write to you. 
He wished me to say to all children, and especial- 
lyto Sabbath School children, ‘‘to take warning 
ftom him.”” Ihave done what he wished. Re- 
member ‘‘ he that covereth his sin shall not pros- 
per.” ‘ And be sure your sin will find you out.” 

Your very sincere friend, G. Barrerr, 

Chaplain of the Connecticut State Prison. 
a 

















BENEVOLENCE. 
From the Banner of the Church. 
SELF-DENIAL, 

_ Ido not send the following because it is deserv- 
ing of public notice, but as a good example for the 
young and poor. It shows them that they ought 
to do good, and how they can do good, in the best 
of all ways, by self-denial. You will recollect that 
the second morning lesson for the third Sunday in 
advent contains the account of the commencement 
ofJohn Baptist’s preaching, and when, from its 
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serious fervor and benevolent reproof, the people 
with sympathizing anxiety asked, ‘‘What shall we 
do?” he replied, ‘‘ He that hath two coats, let him 
give to him that hath none; and he that hath meat, 
let him do likewise,” I took these words for my 
morning text, and taught my boys that the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ requires us all to give, even of our 
very necessaries, to those who have none. The 
rule of the text does not apply except to the giving 
of the necessaries of life. 1 then, according to a 
usual custom, asked them several questions, Viz: 
‘* Tf you had but one piece of bread for supper, 
and knew not how to get. any more, and you 
should meet with a boy who had nothing for sup- 
per, and could get none, ought you. to do any 
thing for him?” ‘‘ Yes.” ‘* What?” ‘Give 
him half.” ‘‘ If you had a jacket and a coat both, 
which were necessary for your decent appearance, 
but you met with one who had only a ragged 
summer jacket for winter, what ought you to do?” 
‘*Give him one.” ‘‘ Ifyou had a Bible and Tes- 
tament, ought you to give either to a boy who 
had none, but desired one?” ‘‘ Yes,” ‘* Which?” 
One said, ‘‘ The Bible;”’ several, ‘‘ The Testa- 
ment,’ which was considered right, because if we 
could not divide equally, we might give the pref- 
erence to ourselves. ‘‘If you had two knives, 
ought you to give one to a boy who had none?” 
‘*No.” ‘*‘ Why?” ‘A knife is not necessary 
for him,’’ ‘‘ If you find a boy wandering in the street 
on acold night, because he has no where to sleep, 
and you had only a bedlarge enough for one, and 
could get no other lodging, ought you to do any 
thing for him?” ‘‘Yes.” ‘*What?” ‘Let 
him have it.” ‘No you are not bound to, un- 
less he needs it more than you.”—‘‘ How much 
are you bound to do by the rule of ourtext?”’ ‘« Let 
him have half the clothes, or sleep in it half the 
night.” I added, ‘‘Such is our duty, and we 
¢annot avoid it without breaking the law of God, 
and the precept of the Gospel. J told them very 
briefly of the sufferings of many poor people; that 
some had not a bit of bread for their dinner, or 
perhaps supper; and that if any of them wished, 
they might contribute their luncheon at noon.’* 
After the service, when I met them in the as- 

sembling room, I cautioned them not to give un- 
less they did it freely, ‘‘ for the Lord loveth a 
cheerful giver.” Some gave and some ate their 
luncheon. There were sixty-eight of the former. 
Some wished to give their supper also. This I 
discouraged, thinking it might be mere excite- 
ment. e next morning I told them I should 
send their gift to the poor, and would send with it 
for my part — dollars.—As a night’s sleep will 
generally cure what is mere excitement on such 
a subject in a boy, I was particularly pleased to 
find their interest not diminished. One boy came 
and laid a cent on my table, then another, and 
another,—some two, three, six, ten, twelve, and 
one fifty. I feared they might go so far as to re- 
gret it afterward, and I cautioned them, telling 
them they might wish it back if they should wish 
to buy any thing; but they went on, and other 
members of our household, excited by their ex- 
ample, have made additions to their gifts—so that 
I hope to give $15 to some of the distributorsto the 
poor. The girls also, of their own accord, re- 
quested that they might go without their supper, 
and have the amount of food sent with the other, 
which will make in all several loaves of bread also. 
Now are there not some who have only the usual 
necessaries of life who could give as gladly of 
their little? Are there not some children who 
could thus or in some similar way deny themselves 
to give their help also? It isnot simply to help the 
poor, but that they may also enjoy the advantage 
of giving, and cultivate while young the habits of 
benevolence, and thus learp from experience that— 

«The quality of mercy is not strained; 

It droppeth like the gentle dew from Heaven 

Upon the place beneath: it is twice bless’d, 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes.” 


House of Reformation, Boston, Dec. 17, 1831. E. M. P. W. 





* My boys have not a diuner on Sunday noon but a luncheon and 
something extra for supper. 








. From the Vermont Chronicle. 
LETTER TO CHILDREN; 

Dear Cuitpren.—I wish to tell you what I 
have seen. I have visited more than half the 
towns in Orange County, Vt. I spent five days int 
one town, beginning on Monday. I visited twelve 
district schools, and preached five times. The 
last evening the children met in the meeting 
house, a large number together. Many of the 
older people were present. I preached to the 
children from these words; ‘‘ Thete is one God; 
and one Mediator between God and men, the 
man Christ Jesus.” The children all looked right 
at me, and listened attentively. And when I asked 
them questions, all at once answered: They’ 
appeared very serious. Some of them had be- 
come pious. 

I went to the next town and spent the Sabbath: 
In the forenoon the youth and children were. seat- 
ed fee i in the Academy, and I talked to them 
and asked them many questions, inning at 
Genesis. I asked about ae wa hres shoul 
Cain and Abel; about the flood, Abraham and 
his son Isaac; about Joseph, Moses and Pharaoh; 
about Christ, his miracles, his parables, and so 
forth. They answered the questions, al] as one. 
The difficult questions were answered by the 
youth.—I went to another town, and on the Sab- 
bath forenoon preached to parents. In the after- 
noon the youth and children were assembled in 
the front pews; first the little children, next the 
youth, and behind them the teachers; a 
school, and a full meeting. '\ I questioned 
children, but not the youth. That school, tho 
almost overlooked before by Sabbath School 
sionaries, has been living summer and winter for 
some years. Youth and those of riper age are 
seated in the same school. An old lady came to 
me after meeting, and wanted I should go to 
Canada and gather up the lambs there. She said 
she would ip y me. I wish you could have 
been there. Ny the children were solemn. I 
hope they will not be proud of their good appear- 
ance and their knowledge of the Scriptures. 

The next day I went to another town, and at 
two o’clock, afternoon, the children began to ag- 
semble. The infant school with their teacher at 
their head, walked forward. Next were seen the 
district school, taught by a man; next to 
them a school taught’ by a lady; next, children 
from out of the aon Then older people came 
behind. All marched into @ hall over the school 
rooms, and were seated as they came in. I opem- 
ed the exercises by singing—‘‘The Lord my 
shepherd is.”——After prayer the infant school 
sung a hymn. I asked the children if they remem- 
bered the text that I preached from a year and a 
halfago. And all with one voice said, ‘‘ Come, 
ye children, hearken unto me, and I will teach 
you the fear of the Lord.” Then I preached 
to them from this text, ‘‘ And his banner over 
me was love.” After the sermon, + pet —_ 
school sung a very appropriate hymn. I shall re- 
member them aoe I am much obliged to all 
the children who made me presents for my babe; 
and cspecially to the infant scholars at Post Mills, 
who came in the next morning after the meeting, 
with their.presents. I hope they will all present 
their hearts to Christ, and love Him most of all, 

I hope the children in other towns where I ex- 
pect to go, will meet! together, and I will preach 
to them as well asI can. I have seen many 
dear children who hope in Christ and love to pray. ° 
Let all such pray for their unworthy servant, 

Cuitpren’s Minister. 
















THE NURSERY. 


BIBLE STORIES.—NO. 1. 

THE HAPPY GARDEN. : 

In one of the countries of Asia, there was a very 
rich and beautiful garden. Tt was the most delightfal 
spot that ever was seen. Every kind of rich and de- 

















licious fruit, that was good and piensa for food, and 
every flower that was lovely to , grew there.— 
And they grew all of themselves. It did not require, 
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as our gardens do, a great deal of labor and care, to 
make the trees grow well, and to clear out the weeds. 
Everything grew and flourished without culture, and 
never a thorn or a weed came up to choke them.— 
There were no cold frosts to blast them, and no 
acorching heat to wither and dry them up; but the 
kept pate Femme and bearing fruit, always fresh 
and always green, from one year’s end to another. 

There was also a delightful river running through the 
garden, which kept it always cool and fresh, and 
which, by dividing iuto four nches, flowed round 
to every part ofthe garden. There were also the 
most *beautiful walks, and the sweetest birds, in all 
the world; and everything that could make it a most 
charming and pieasant place. 

This eoaly garden eee to a very great and 
good Being, who made it, and all that wasin it, for two 
of his children. He was a kind Father,and when he 
gave his children this beautiful place to live in, he al- 
go gave them everything that could make them con- 
tented and happy there. Then he used often to come 
to see them, and talk with them. And they could 
call him, at any time; and whatever they wanted, 
they had only to ask for it, and even if he was not 
there, he would always hear them, and always, if it 
was good for them, would give them what they wish- 





ed. 

Now, when they were first placed in the happy gar- 
den, they were that everything in it was theirs, 
except one thing. There was one tree, in the midst 
of the len, which their Father did not wish them 
totouch. They might eat of the fruit of all the other 
trees, as they wished ; but this one they must leave 
for him. And their Father told them that if ever they 
should disobey his direction, and eat any of the fruit 
of that tree, he should be very much displeased, and 
punish them severely. 

1 now, that all ae little children bsg read 
the story, will in to think how happy they must 
have been, in Wee beautiful garden, how much 
they would delight to stay there. I dare say they will 
think too, that as these favored children had so much 
which was all their own, they would never wish to 
take what was not theirs, or be willing to offend their 
kind Father, by eating the fruit of that tree which he 

forbidden. Well, I wish they had been so wise— 

bat it phoma Ase — pe veer hers con- 

to hei and to enjoy t asures 

hen A j—but there came in, one day, 

Fat greatest enemies, who, without 

now who or what he was, tried to per- 

m, that their Father was unkind and unjust, 

suffering them to eat of that tree. It was, he 

the best tree in the garden, and the fruit was 

weet and delicious. He was so wicked, too, as to 

‘them that their Father would notpunish them, as 
had threatened to do, if they ate it. 

Mt is strange that children, who had received so 
many favors from their kind Parent, should be — 

a moment, to listen to any one who could say suc 
things against him. But alas! they were 
more nauglity still. They even believed the lies of 
wicked tempter, and minded what he said to 
more than all that their Father had said. They 
went to the forbidden oe off some of the 
fruit, and ateit. But they no sooner done it, than 
they were ap | and ashamed of their folly. They were 
id too, us children usually are when they do wrong. 
And when their kind Father came again to see them, 
they ran and hid themselves, because they knew he was 
with them, and they were afraid to meet him. 
Bat he soon found them, and asked them what they 
had been doing—for he saw that they felt guilty.— 
Then they tried to excuse themselves, by throwing 
the blame on each other. But they were not able to 
deceive their Father. He knew all they had done.— 
And he was very much saptensed, so that he drove 
them out of their happy garden, and would not suffer 
them to stay there any longer.—S. S. Instructer. 
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= DITORIAL. 


THE RUINED FAMILY. 

When I was a lad there lived near my father’s, 
a gentleman of wealth and of high political stand- 
ing. He had been in early life dissipated, and 
had many a night reeled home from the card ta- 
ble. One night he did not d in reaching 
his home, but falling under a fence, there found a 
disgraceful bed till the morning. Some time be- 
fore light, the fumes of brandy had so far escaped 
from him, that, stiff and cold, he crawled to his 
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From this he recovered, and with the firm deter- 
mination of renouncing his dissipated associates 
and habits. Hedidrenouncethem. He applied 
himself with new vigor to his professional pursuits; 
rose to eminence, and a large income surrounded 
his beautiful residence with all the elegancies 
and comforts of life. 

He was no longer intemperate, that is to say a 
drunkard. ‘Yet glittering decanters of wine, 
brandy, gin, and rum, decorated his side board. The 
brandy bottle was placed upon his dinner table. 
And the artificial luxury of a Spanish segar, with 
its usual accompaniments of a few glasses of wine, 
was his invariable indulgence after the cloth was 
removed. A numerous family grew up around 
him. His daughters were highly educated in 
fashionable accomplishments and leaders in the 
gaieties of the place. His sons enjoyed all the 
advantages for education which money could fur- 
nish, and I well recollect how powerful was their 
influence in all the politics of the Academy sports. 
The wealth and eminence of the father, gave the 
boys a confidence, which enabled them to reign 
kings of the play-ground. 

This family was among the first in a town of no 
inconsiderable importance. There was no dwell- 
ing in the place, whose external air of elegance 
and opulence surpassed that which they possess- 
ed. There were no rooms more superbly fur- 
nished. There were no children whose prospects 
for life seemed brighter. Yet is that family ruin- 
ed totally, irretrievably—oh that I were not com- 
pelled to say eternally ruined. © 

_ The insidious foe, who was ever to be seen up- 
on the side board, and who was the invariable 
companion of the dinner table, poisoned the foun- 
tains of life of nearly the whole family, and one 
after another found a miserable and ignominious 
death. One cold blustering wintry day, I went 
to school with leave from my parents to remain at 
noon. In the interval, between the forenoon and 
the afternoon school, as we school boys were 
standing by the fire, one of the sons of this gen- 


widow, 

‘Come, John, let us go and get a glass of bran- 
dy, there is nothing like a good glass of brandy to 
keep a fellow warm such a day as this.” 

‘* Agreed!” said John. 

Some of us school boys, looked with much ad- 
miration upon our two manly associates, whose 
pockets were supplied with money for such pur- 
poses. And they manifested no inconsiderable 
degree of importance, as they marched out of the 
room to get their gentlemanly refreshment. They 
had both seen at their homes, the free use of these 
fashionable liquors, and in their present conduct did 
but imitate the example which was daily set them. 

From such a cc ement, the subsequent 
course may easily be anticipated. Both of these 
young men proceeded from stage to stage in fash- 





his widowed mother, ruined his reputation, blight- 
ed all his earthly prospects, made himself misera- 
ble, destroyed his constitution, and fell into the 
grave. The other went on steadily in his profli- 
gate course, engaging successively in different 
pursuits, but in consequence of dissipation failing 
in all, till he at last became a friendless and pen- 
nyless rover. There were many sons in this once 


tleman said to the other lad, the son of anopulent | take 


ionable dissipation, till the one broke the heart of} 


with a slight variation, the story of all. Intem- 
perance was the family demon. The brains of 
some he inflamed to insanity, and the bolts and, 
the bars of the hospital, could hardly restrain 
their rage. One Was induced to self-murder, 
One died in a fit, induced by riotous excess. One 
may perhaps now be founda drunken sailor, 
bloated and vulgar,retaining scarce the least traces 
of the refinement and the elegance in which he 
was cradled. For various reasons I am unwilling 
to follow out this sad history into its more minute 
details. The father of this family was not from 
the period of his reformation an intemperate man, 
in the common sense of the term. He used spirit 
moderately. His sons looked to him for an ex- 
ample. Every glass he took was sealing his own 
sorrow and his family’s ruin. And ruin came 
with all its fell power. And he stood like the oak 
shivered by the lightnings bolt, and all her proud 
branches lying prostrate and withered upon the 
ground. How many such warnings as these have 
been presented and might still be presented, to ter- 
rify us from admitting the poison into our families, 
Even if we escape its destroying power, in all prob- 
ability our children will fall a sacrifice. I now know 
a clergyman who daily uses the brandy bottle at the 
dinner table. He is not a drunkard; but his son isa 
sot, and his father’s doors are barred against 
him. It was the father’s brandy bottle which 
made his son a drunkard. 





Selected for the Youth's Companion. 
SMALL RAIN UPON THE TENDER HERB. 


Mar. 4. Sab. Who is on the Lornp’s side? ° 
5. Mon. What think ye of Curisr ? 
6. py wae thou Mz? 
7. Wed. Wuo is my neighbor ? 
8. Thurs. What is trate 2 
9. Fri. Hast thou faith? S| 
10. Set. Fear ye not Mz? 
** The words of the Bible are the leaves of the Trex or 
Lirr.”’ Hopxims. 


MORE DONATIONS ror rue LITTLE GREEK PAPER 


Framivonam, Ms. Fes. 17, 1832. 
Mr. Editor—Taking into consideration the high and precious pri- 
vileges which we enjoy, and considering also the poor and misera- 
ble condition of the Greek children at Smyrna, as stated in the 
Youth’s Companion, (which our friends have had the kindness to 
for us) we have used our united efforts to pennants by Sr 
tion, something for them. We send you the incl sum of 
dollars and fifty cents, which we wish to be forwarded to them, hop- 
ing it may be the means of bringing some into the kingdom of 
e hope to be able, by the help of God, to do something more for 
them another year. Respectfully, yours, J. 8. ) Subse 
A. Tb the Youth's 
L. T. Companion. 


POETRY. 























Written for the Youth's Companion. 
LETTER FROM A CHEROKEE CHILD TO THE SUNDAY 

SCHOOL CHILDREN OF THE UNITED STATES. 
We had a Teacher,—and his voice was kiod 
To us poor Indians. Though his brow was white, 
He was not proud; but when he spake of Him 
Who took young children in his arms, and died 
Upon the Bee be sinners, such a smile * 
Would kindle in his eye, that we have blest 
His holy tenderness.—But he is gone,— 
They took him from us.—Men who would not heed 
Our misery, did hang a heavy chain 
About his neck and o’er the rocky road 
And through the storm and darkness lead him on 
‘To lock him in a prison.—Side by side 
With the blood-shedder and the thief he toils, 
Clad in coarse garments and with no fond smile 
Of wife or babe to soothe him. Months have fled, 
Yet they release him not, though he hath done 
No ill, except to teach the Cherokees 
Their Bible-duty and the hope of Heaven, 
That glorious home from whence no foe can drive. 
—Each night I weep and ask the white man’s God 
To give us back our Teacher.—Will you pray, 
White Children, happy Children,—you who know 
Much more than we,—oh! when you kneeling-ask 
Pity for those who mourn, beg God to bring 
Our blessed Teacher from the prison-house, 














home. A violent fever was the consequence. 
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prosperous family. But the story of one is, 


‘That we may listen to his words again. 


L. H. 8. 
Hartford, Feb. 16, 1832. 
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